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With high candle-power electric lamp. 


It may be used on any incandescent system of lighting. 
If you are in need of a thoroughly reliable lantern or stereopticon for ‘the exhibition of 
lantern slides, equipped for Oil, Acetylene Gas, Calcium Light, Electric Incandescent or 
Electric Arc, so made as to admit of the use of any or all of the above illuminants, we manu- 
facture and can supply them in a number of grades, ranging in price from $28.00 to $300.00. 
All of our apparatus is sold under a positive guarantee as regards efficiency. 
Our illustrated catalog D. (free by mail) explains everything. 
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’ ECTS ARTICLES 
LLOYD S S ECIAL ARTICLES by five of 


the greatest photographic editors 
in the world—F. Dundas Todd, 


‘ John A. Tennant, Dr. John Nicol, A. 
() () ld I Horsley Hinton and H. Snowden 
Ward. 


Simple instructions for beginners. 


Reference tables for advanced 
workers. 


The most complete catalogue of 
photographic apparatus and appli- 
ances ever published, showing the 
lowest present market price at which 
they can be bought. 


384 pages ; 


size, 61, x 10 inches ; Sent FREE 
on receipt of 20 cents, 
weight, 21 ounces. to cover cost of mailing. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


323 and 325 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND HOME. By A. 


E. Fow er. 


Snow Photography 


HENRY 


OSTON Common sometimes 
affords novel sights. One of 
these happened a few years 
ago, when after a severe all- 
day’s snowfall, the temperature grew 
warmer, sothat the continued snow- 
fall of the night stuck to everything 
as it fell. Early in the morning the 
skies cleared and the bright sunlight 
transformed the Common, with its 
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long lines of trees, into a perfect 
dazzling-white fairyland. 

But the deep snow was a blockade 
on most all transportation and traffic, 
so that at the outset, the men shovel- 
ing out paths along the more fre. 
quented walks, had the Common to 
themselves. But these rare oppor- 
tunities of the morning were not to 
be lost, for soon a few, then groups, 
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of hurrying figures, with tell-tale 
boxes and tripods were plodding the 
deep snows to vantage points. 

Regardless of signs deep down be- 
low, “Keep off the Grass,” photog- 
raphers clambered over drifts, seeking 
here a spire and there a historic bit 
to add to the interest of the compo- 
sition. 

The long lines of trees, festooned 
in snow, glistening in the morning 
sun were scenes of beauty which each 
photographer hoped to preserve on 
his negative for the delight of others. 
The most astonishing part of the day’s 
work was a later development. In 
fact, it was in the development of the 
plates. After all of the effort to 
make exposures, it is a matter of 
record that only two or three photog- 
raphers secured pictures of such 


merit as to ever attract any attention. 
One of the successful ones was A. 
kK. Fowler, of the Boston Camera 
Club. The illustration showing the 
Brewer Fountain, which appears as 
a frontispiece to this issue is a plati- 
num print, of remarkable color effect 
and brilliancy. In fact, it is said 
“that’s the picture that made Fowler 
famous.” 

So many methods are used in mak- 
ing snow pictures, that it is of inter- 
est to compare them with Mr. 
Fowler’s because his has proved its 
merit. 

In place of the very small stop and 
short exposure usually recommended, 
Mr. Fowler uses F 32, and with 
bright sunlight gives two seconds ex- 
posure. This gives sufficient expos- 
ure to get detail in shadows, but is 


‘“‘Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s fields and snow, 
The silent harvest of the future good, 


God’s power must know.” 
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too much for the bright flat surfaces 
of snow. 

By using a weak developer and 
some bromide, the negatives can be 
worked up slowly, giving shadows 
and contrasts in the surfaces of snow 
which would be lost in a quick ex- 
posure. 

To get any shadow or detail on 
snow, it is almost always necessary 
to photograph across the light, or at 
least at an angle with it. 


Of all photographic papers plati- 
num is the paper for printing snow 
scenes, because it gives the purest 
whites. 

Of recent years there have been 
but few days when really fine oppor- 
tunities were to be found for snow 
pictures, but to preserve “nature in 
all her varying moods” one must have 
some negatives of snow views, which 
contribute their share to the artistic 
round of the year. 


The Old and New Century from 
Mt. Washington 


A Fin-de-siecle Story of Photography 


CHESTER 


ing is an ac- 
count of a 
winter trip 
to Mt. Wash- 
ington to se- 
cure photo- 
graphs of 
the outgoing 


and incom- 
ing centu- 
ries. Our 
party left 


Boston Dec. 29th, arrived at the Willis 
House in Gorham, N. H., that well- 
known rendezvous of mountain lovers, 
late that night, where arrangements 
were quickly made for the journey. 
My companion, Mr. Wm. P. Bodwell, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., was slightly 
indisposed. Mr. J. Ray Evans, of 
the Willis House, volunteered to ac 
company us, as a third member of 
the party. 
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The reason for the journey was the 
idea which Mr. Bodwell had conceived 
of watching out the old century from 
the summit of Mt. Washington, the 
highest mountain of the east. Mr. 
Bodwell approached the editor of the 
Puoro Era, on the subject. And 
as it was understood that the 
the scientific and photographic results 
were to be published in the PHoro 
Era, Mr. Cummings requested me 
to accompany Mr. Bodwell to the 
summit, and give him the benefit of 
my experience and apparatus, already 
successfully used last winter upon 
the White Mountain Range. 

The noon of Dec. 30th found us at 
Glen. Mr. Bodwell, on attempting 
to snow-shoe, developed weakness, 
and by great effort made the Half- 
way House at 4 P.M. (three and 
three-quarter miles, four hours). We 
then rested and changed our plans, for 
we had intended to reach the summit 
that evening if possible. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Evans and myself 
ascended to four and a half miles, 
crossing several dangerous drifts 
with caution in the bright moonlight. 
We decided then that an early start 
would bring us to the summit by sun- 
rise. 

We started at 3 aA.m., Mon- 
day, Dec. 31st, and at the first drift 
where the carriage road is entirely 
obliterated, Mr. Bodwell was very 
weak. It became evident that, in 
his condition, it was hopeless for him 
to attempt the task, since he could 
not make the necessary speed. We 
pushed on a trifle, and Mr. Bodwell 
acknowledged this fact. It was then 
suggested that he remain in quiet at 
the Halfway House, where food and 
fuel were fo be had, while Mr. Evans 
and myself would try the top for sun- 
rise and for photographs. In order 
to do this, the packs had to be re- 
adjusted, so that suitable food might 
be taken by us for rough traveling. 
Mr. Evans, who had no pike, took 
Mr. Bodwell’s, that he might be bet- 
ter fitted for a night ascent. 

On leaving him we stated we 
: would reach summit, photograph, stay 
over night in stage office and descend 
immediately after sunrise, January 1. 
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THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. By Cuester F. STILeEs. 


If possible, however, we were to de- 
scend about noon December 31, and 
bring him back with us for the crit- 
ical sunrise. 

As we climbed up the slopes of 
the mountain, the moon had set be- 
hind the main mass of Washington, 
but its brightness still lingered in 
the valley below. As yet no trace of 
dawn had appeared and we were ex- 
ercising the greatest caution to pre- 
vent a slip down the crust of the 
mountain side. The great slide was 
passed, bringing recollections of the 
previous year. Here it was in March 
we had been amazed to find that a 
vast section of the crust had slipped, 
and we followed its edge in descent, 
not trusting ourselves to cross. It 
leaves a mighty scar which will be 
a landmark of the mountain for years 
to come. 

The icy slopes were crossed in 
safety. We were now high above 
the clouds, which swept in a vast 
army through the Pinkham Notch 
and commenced to obscure the valley 
below. In the east, the round head 
of Carter Dome was the only moun- 
tain which rose above the fog. We 
passed the fifth mile-post, Boott’s 
Spur burst into our view and the mist 
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from the depths of Tuckerman’s 
Ravine rolled out to join the Pinkham 
army. Far above us loomed the 
summit of Washington, the first rosy 
touches of dawn just touching the 
little cluster of buildings on the sum- 
mit. 

The light of the last dawn of 
the 19th century was now evident 
in the eastern sky. As it be- 
came brighter, a vast panorama of 
clouds unfolded below us, and in every 
direction one’s eye could travel was 
this seething cauldron of clouds. At 
times an eruption of warmer air from 
below would toss a mass of vapor 
high into the air, some of the leaps 
being from two to three hundred feet 
in height, when the whole mass would 
then collapse, gradually settling to a 
level. 

We selected a sheltered spot under 
the lee of Chandler’s Peak, where we 
could scan the eastern horizon. The 
apparatus was placed in order and we 
awaited the coming of the sun. 


The rosy tints of the earlier dawn 
were succeeded by a layer of exquisite 
colors in form of a rainbow band, 
which carried one from the blackness 
of the night above through the blue 
and green, yellow and orange to 
the ruddy tone of the horizon. Venus 
shone above in queenly brilliancy, 
and the stars still held their own, 
even after the break of the day. 

Over the Carter Range a layer of 
stratus clouds took on a rich and 
beautiful brown, with most delicate 
shadings as the light in the east grew 
brighter. The under surface of the 
brown clouds turned into burnished 
gold, the whole making the most per- 
fect harmony of color possible. Never 
before have I seen so gorgeous, and 
yet so simple and enchanting, a sun- 
rise from any mountain peak, an 
effect entirely due to its perfect sim- 
plicity. 

Before the sunrise came a peculiar 
phenomenon. Two false suns emerg- 
ed from the horizon, lingering briefly 


DRIFTS AT SUMMIT. By Cuester F. Stives. 
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even after the sun had risen. ‘These 
“sun dogs,” as they are sometimes 
called, are very startling, and to an 
inexperienced person are confounded 
with the sun itself. The photographic 
plate, however, proves their  exis- 
tence, and the Puoro ERA is glad to 
add another contribution to the pho- 
tography of the phenomena of the at- 
mosphere. 

Later on, we climbed towards the 
summit. The wind grew more vio- 
lent, yet no clouds had descended, 
and we were still able to photograph, 
but with difficulty. Across the Gulf, 
Adams and Jefferson loomed up in 
their winter coats, and many a plate 
was shot away at these mountain 
monarchs. 

We entered the stage office at 10 
A.M., and in a few moments were in 
comparative comfort around the tiny 
stove. We left two letters to be 
mailed for us in the spring, and ate 
a slight repast with the appetites of 
hyenas. After resting, we stepped 
outside in order to survey our sur- 
roundings. 

The view from Washington is sel- 
dom beautiful, but can always be 
characterized as grand and sublime. 
Everything was white, and the pure, 
undefiled snow and frost lay on 
the ranges in frozen billows like an 
outstretched ocean beneath our feet. 
Adams and Jefferson were giant spec- 
tres in the great panorama as it un- 
rolled before us through the rifts in 
the clouds, mighty phantoms evoked 
from the-brain of the Great Artist. 

The frost work on Mt. Washington 
is alwaysremarkable. Wherever the 
wind blows, there a tiny feather starts 
and makes its way out into the wind. 
Let the wind remain constant in di- 
rection, and lo, a snow plant is formed, 
which on examination shows little 
feathers of frost cemented together. 
This frost work, so the experience of 
the government party of 18701871 
teaches us, always grows toward the 
wind and sometimes reaches enor- 
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mous lengths, especially on the tele- 
graph poles. Mr. W. W. Hart, one 
of the most experienced climbers on 
the mountains in winter, states that 
he has seen the feathers extend hori- 
zontally as long as an_ ice pike, 
which denotes a very constant wind. 
The longest extension is at the top, so 
the poles are transformed into white 
right-angle triangles standing on their 
acute angle. 


FROST WORK. 


The most beautiful display illus- 
trated was the doorway of the signal 
station. Here the frost had thick- 
ened an iron brace to the size of a 
man’s thigh and transformed the 
doorway into a fairy entrance. 

Huge drifts piled themselves in 
front of the Summit House and 
reached high up towards the eaves. 
Only the roof of the old Tip-top was 
distinct from the snow banks, and the 
welcome sign of “Among the Clouds,” 
seemed strangely out of place. 

Sometimes the question is asked, 
What is the value of photography on 
the snow mountains in winter? The 
answer is, that only here can such 
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MOUNT JEFFERSON. By Cuesrer F. Sties, 


phenomena as the aurora, halos, 
coronas, etc., be successfully photo- 
graphed. 

To accomplish any results in pho- 
tography ‘on this occasion, a_ spec- 
ial apparatus had to be devised. 
It was made by transforming an or- 
dinary cheap hand box to a telephoto 
camera by use of a long-focus lens. 
As the winter changes are so violent, 
it is not practicable to focus or to 
work the camera in speed or comfort. 
The exposures on the snow are so 
short that we may obtain our results 
by stopping down, and this makes the 
box fixed-focus and obviates the diffi- 
culty of focusing at all. There is al- 
ways a chance for accident and of 
destruction of the shutter, so a dupli- 
cate shutter and lens is always kept 
on hand; and the slight variation in 
focus is accounted for by using a tel- 
escope tube mounting like the Darlot 
lenses. 

The shutters had to be carefully 
guarded, as there was chance of frost 
retarding the shutter blades and even 
holding them open. 

We use 5 x 7 lenses on 4 x 5 plates, 
so as to avoid the minute size of the 
images of the ordinary lenses, and iso- 
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chromatic plates without filter, since 
the air is of exceptional clearness in 
winter. Some of the photographs 
were taken across a distanceof three 
miles, yet no haze interfered. 

By this time the clouds had dropped 
on the summit, and as we had our 
pictures and the storm gave evidence 
of sleet, it was deemed wise to de- 
scend at once. We replaced the 
shutters and then set out. 

We had great difficulty in keeping 
our footing, and were blown from 
side to side without mercy. Several 
boards crashed from the _ railroad 
sheds and sailed through the air. We 
dashed down the steps at noon, and, 
bearing to the left, knew we must 
finally encounter the telegraph line as 
it cross-cuts from railway to carriage 
road. The blinding frost and ice 
particles beat against the exposed 
parts of our bodies. 

In a short time we stumbled on the 
road. The blinding frost and ice 
particles made it almost impossible 
to see one’s feet. 

The telephone poles here cut across 
to the Ledge, and we felt justified in 
following these in spite of the rough- 
ness. We did this to avoid the icy 
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ADAMS, OVER THE GREAT GULF. 
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slopes, which we knew must now be 
swept by the wind. 

In the autumn, when the telephone 
service is abandoned for the winter 
season, the linemen drop the wires 
from the insulators. The snow had 
not yet packed enough to bury them, 
so we sat down, and passing the wire 
under our armpits, allowed them to 
guide us as we slid over dangerous 
slopes. From pole to pole we made 
our hasty exit, the wind pelting us 
with sharpened frost crystals, yet 
sach slide taking us nearer to safety. 

Emerging on the carriage road 
above the Ledge, we quickly made our 
way downward. 

At 1.15 Pp. M., we reached the Half- 
way, and opening the door found Mr. 
Bodwell’s pack on the floor. The 
provisions we had left for him seemed 
intact, and we waited a few moments 
for his return, thinking he was near 
by. The fire was cold, and had evi- 
dently been out for some time, but 
this did not disturb us, as there was 
then no necessity for the heat. 

In a half-hour’s time, we started 
without and tramped back to the 
Ledge, shouting as loud as we could. 
We returned and took a careful in- 
ventory, discovering only an opened 
can of condensed milk missing. It 
did not strike us that a man would 
ascend on such scanty provisions, and 
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we investigated to see if any word 
had been left of his whereabouts by 
him. 

There was none in the pack, which 
is the customary place for such mes- 
sages, nor anywhere else that we 


could see. We next went below, per- 
haps an eighth of a mile, and found a 
dipper and strap which we identified 
as his. In this vicinity we found 
snowshoe tracks, as we_ thought, 
downward, and so repaired to the 
Halfway, leaving there a statement, 
stating our intentions to go to the 
logging camps below, so that he might 
follow, if he were behind. We 
dropped down the mountain, and 
came out at the Glen. During the 
last part of the descent, we saw 
plainly that all the tracks before us 
were up, and that the down tracks 
we had positively located were but 
delays and turnings around of 
our own ascent. Desiring positive 
information, we inquired at Glen and 
Darbyfields, and were forced to return 
to the Halfway that evening. 

Again baffled by the high wind, 
we dropped below in the morning 
and two hardy mountaineers from 
Berlin, N. H.,—Messrs. Rowell and 
Cole,—came to our assistance. We 
returned again to the Halfway, and 
they made a trying ascent to the 
summit and located the missing man, 
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thus lifting a mighty load from our 
minds and from our friends in the city. 

My hearty thanks are extended to 
Messrs. H. C. Rowell and Oscar Cole 
for their most indispensable  assis- 
tance; to Mr. A. H. Eley and Le- 
Page, who accompanied me to the 
Halfway House and beyond; to Mr. 
W. P. Marden, and Mr. Boothby, of 
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Berlin “Independent,” who attended 
to many inquiries and details at the 
expense of their business. Messrs. 
Hart and Vernon, my comrades of 
last year’s winter trip, and Mr. Fred 
Maynard, all experts on the White 
Mountain range, generously offered 
their help and had almost started 
from Boston when notified to stop. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Strong are made only very slowly 
Solutions ~~ hy simply putting the salt 
in the required amount of water and 
allowing it to dissolve spontaneously. 
The solution of a solid in a liquid is 
almost always denser than the liquid 
itself, and the strong solution conse- 
quently surrounds the solid and pre- 
vents fresh liquid getting at it. So 
the mixture should be frequently 
shaken. Finely powdering the solid 
is a great aid to its solution, and the 
finer the powder the more quickly 
will it dissolve. Nearly all substan- 
ces dissolve faster in warm water than 
in cold, but many chemicals, as bi- 
carbonate of soda and potassium met- 
abisulphite, cannot be heated without 
breaking up. A water-free salt usu- 
ally dissolves faster than crystals of 
the same salt, as for instance, sodium 
sulphite or carbonate. These water- 
free salts liberate heat on solution 
and hence by warming the liquid, 
facilitate the powers of dissolving. 
|Photo Chronik, 1900, 566. | 


ee of The ‘“Chemiker-Leit- 
evelopment. ung” gives an interest- 


ing table of the time of first appear- 
ance of the image and of complete 
deveiopment, which is as follows : 


Appearance of Time of 

Image. Development. 
Pyrogallol 16 sec. I'm. 45 sec 
Metol 5 2 
Ortol 15 2 
Adurol 50 4 
Pyrocatechin 42 6 15 
H ydrochinon 62 6 15 
Glycin 62 7 


The Unar The Unar is a new type of 

Lone. lens recently put forth by 
the firm of Carl Zeiss of Jena. It is 
a development of the Cooke lens, 
which is composed of three single 
lenses, while the Unar has four. 
These are composed of very trans- 
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parent and easily prepared glass, and 
are very thin, so that the weight and 
cost are both lowered. That it pos- 
sesses marked advantages in the way 
of working, opening, and angle of 
view may be seen from the following 
comparison of the principal types of 
lenses :— 


Lenses Opening Angle 
Unar, Zeiss 4 f4.5 65 deg. 
Zeiss-Anastigmat 
Protar 4 f9.0 96 
Zeiss-Anastigmat 5 [6.3 85 
Cooke, Triple Anas- 
tigmat 70 
(14.5 45 


Symmetrical Double 
Objective, Double 
Anastigmat, Colli- 
near, Orthostig- 


mat 6 7.7 80 
Stigmatic Lens 6 f4.2 55 
Planar 6 3.6 70 
Double Protar 8 6.3 80 


1o lens Anastigmat (little used) is similar to 
the 8 lens. 


It will be seen that the only lens 
which surpasses the Unar in_ both 
opening and angle is the Planar, 
which is far bulkier, heavier and more 
expensive. The Unar has a very 
short focus, and hence gives exceed- 
ingly sharp negatives, particularly 
good for enlargements. The lens is 
well] suited for exceedingly short ex- 
posures on small plates, which are 
suitable for reproduction after four- 
fold linear enlargement. 


“Photography” gives as _ the 
simplest method of avoiding halation, 
the dulling of the back of the plate by 
means of putty, preferably with some 
chrome yellow added. As linseed 
oil, one of the constituents of putty, 
has been proved to have the power 
of fogging plates, together with tur- 
pentine and various other oils and 
extracts, it probably would not be 
advisable to thus treat plates very 
long before use. 
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Lumiere Brothers have taken out 
a French patent for a new photo- 
graphic paper, which consists of an 
emulsion of ferric saccharate in gela- 
tin. The paper keeps well and may 
be developed in various colors by the 
use of suitable reagents. 


According to the researches of 
Andresen, sodium sulphite which has 
effloresced reacts strongly alkaline, 
and hence must not be used with 
amidol, or fog will result. 


Dr. A. Hesekiel publishes a new 
process of color photography which 
gives transparencies. In anew form 
of plate holder three consecutive 
pictures of the same subject are taken 
on a panchromatic plate behind red, 
green and blue-violet filters, the plate 
being moved along after each expos- 
ure. The exposure for red is three 
times as long as the others. The 
three negatives, developed and fixed 
in the usual manner, are printed on 
celluloid films, coated with bromide 
chrom-gelatine emulsion. The films 
are developed in warm water, giving 


relief pictures colored white by silver 
bromide. They are fixed and washed, 
and then dipped in colored solutions, 
—blue-green for the red ; red for the 
green ; and yellow for the blue nega- 
tive. After drying, the films are 
superposed, and a transparency in 
natural colors is obtained. 


A new lens, known as the Apo- 
chromatic Collinear, is soon to be 
placed on the market by Messrs. 
Voigtlaender and Son. It is es- 
pecially constructed for three-color 
work, and the three images produced 
by the successive exposures are 
brought to focus in the same plane 
and are consequently of the same 
size. The various aberrations are 
well corrected, and the definition ex- 
tremely good. It works at f. 9. | Pho- 
tography. | 

Dianol is the contracted name of 
a diamidophenol (amidol) developer 
from Messrs. Lumiere and is ready for 
use when dissolved in a six per cent. 
solution of sodium sulphite. | Pho- 
tography. | 


By ANDREW JR. 


“The longest day at last bows down to evening.” 
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A COLONIAL DAME. By Henry H. Pierce. 
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Photography and Newspapers 


C. A. LAWRENCE 


REMARK frequently made 
to the newspaper artist is 
something after this form :— 
“T suppose you just snap-shot 
it with your Kodak, and—er—that 
settles it—doesn’t it—isn’t it ?” 

The growing look of correctiveness 
upon the artist’s face is the cause of 
the faltering grammar of the closing 
words. Itis very likely not necessary 
to point out to PHoro ERA readers 
the thoughtlessness of such remarks, 
because they probably know better 
already. 

As a matter of fact the camera 
plays but a small part—probably less 
than one-half—in the preparation of 
pictures for the newspaper of to-day. 
It depends upon the subject, the 
nature of the news involved, and the 
weather. 

News pictures may be classified 
under four heads,—portraits, archi- 
tecture, general news and the special- 
story. 

The first division is just what it 
reads,—the reproduction of portraits, 
from either a photo-print, a sketch or 
painting, or sometimes from. the 
original. 

Architectural work enters largely 
into the makeup of all news pictures. 
If one has to draw the picture of the 
scene of a tragedy it is often desir- 
able to show correctly the buildings, 
as well as the land or water in the 
vicinity, sometimes for the purpose 
of marking some one spot with rela- 
tion to an important item. 

If a notable procession is to be de- 
picted, what is more important than to 
show the buildings of a given locality, 
as when the “head of the parade 
passed through County House 
Square?’ Most daily papers repro- 
duce a likeness of every new public 
building of importance, often in the 
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form of a perspective, worked up by 
the artist from two elevations chosen 
from the architect’s plans. In such 
a case, before a spadeful of earth is 
lifted, how could the camera play any 
direct part ? 

But it is equally true that many 
news pictures need no accessories or 
background, and, if out in the sun- 
light, and of proper grouping for such 
action, the snap shot may be worked 
—in case there is time in which to 
develop the plate and work from 
it. 

By general news work, I mean 
such happenings as take place unan- 
nounced, or if announced are of such 
sort as can not be approached until 
near to “edition time.” They include 
all accidents, wrecks by land or sea, 
fires of magnitude, casualties of any 
sort, political and social gatherings 
both of which are usually at an hour 
that debars the camera asa matter of 
course,—criminal happenings, freak- 
ish doings worth picturing; indeed, 
an almost endless array of daily oc- 
currences might be thus classified. 

The special-story department is one 
that many daily papers of prominence 
include in their makeup, and is a 
class of reading matter requiring 
careful preparation, which is often 
better for having pictures. 

It includes such work as the inter- 
viewing of celebrated or interesting 
persons, the description of rare or in- 
structive objects, new or interesting 
or profitable methods of manufacture 
or production, the stories of old, his- 
toric houses or objects, the more 
leisurely doings of societies for re- 
search ; in short, here again the list 
might be lengthened indefinitely, and 
here again it will be seen that the 
camera may or may not be easy or 
even possible to use. 
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But when pictures are wanted for 
special-story work, they must be bet- 
ter than the average of news pictures, 
and more time is allowed for their 
production. For instance, in the 
preparation of a special story upon 
the old hand shoe-shops remaining 
in Lynn, I expended no less than 
nine months of time, and out of the 
eighty odd shops—if I recollect the 
number aright, which we found, vis- 
ited, described and pictured, I should 
say that only about two-thirds of 
them were reproduced by _photo- 
graphic means, many of the others 
being inaccessible to the camera. 

I trust it will be seen from the 
foregoing, how uncertain are the con- 
ditions which confront the user of a 
camera for newspaper work, but it 
may safely be said that when avail- 
able, it adds greatly to the truthful- 
ness of a picture, when done by a 
workman of understanding. 


The first, last and controlling ob- 
stacle in newspaper work of any sort 
is lack of time, and nowhere does this 
the more obtain than in the making 
of pictures. Imagine the ‘“snap-shot- 
ting’ of a court room scene at the 
moment of a jury verdict of murder, 
or for the pronouncing of the death 
sentence! Juries consider not edi- 
tion time, and I fancy that the thick- 
est-skinned newsman that ever 
breathed would feel his brazen cheek 
pale at the thought of asking the 
privilege of a flashlight of such a 
scene. And even if secured, what 
gain, with the paper waiting a page 
form for it ? 

No, the scene has been expected, 
the room must be sketched with a 
view to effective grouping, and indi- 
vidual portraits must be made before- 
hand, all in proper attitude and action, 
leaving only a few last indispensable 
details to go in at the latest moment. 


“ 


By W. F. THompson. 


. . » His wisdom it declares. 


To see its woods, its hills and water gleaming ; 
To watch the sunset clouds, the green things growing, 
To hear the birds, the brooks, the wild winds blowing. 
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Again, a snap-shot seldom secures 
a group at a moment of effective 
action, as many of us know to our 
disgust, after turning away from 
some eagerly developed negative of 
a great fire, a wallowing shipwreck, 
or the athlete who looked a straining 
hercules on the turf, but a deformed 
lizard upon the plate. 

All daily newspaper pictures are 
at present made by one of three 
processes, the black drawing, the 
chalk-plate process or the half-tone. 
The older processes play no part, the 
wood cut, the steel plate and the 
hand etching having been long since 
distanced by the photo-etching. 

A black drawing must be made 
with the blackest of inks, or jet black 
crayon, upon pure white paper. It 
is then photographed upon a plate 
specially prepared, and at the same 
time reduced to the size at which 
it is to be printed. The ground glass 
is lined off into column widths, or 
often into an inch scale, to which the 
drawing is readily focussed. 

The negative is prepared by coat- 
ing with a solution of rubber, and, 
when dry, with another of plain collo- 
dion, making a “stripping film,” 
which is loosened in a bath of acetic 
acid, stripped from the thin glass of 
the negative and laid, face down, 
upon a plate of heavier glass. This 
is placed in a printing frame with a 
sheet of zinc about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, the surface of which has 
been sensitized by a coating com- 
monly made of a glue enamel made 
sensitive to the action of light with 
bichromate of potassium. 

After printing by sun or arc lamp, 
the zinc is developed, and the image 
brought out and the enamel hardened 
by what is termed the “burning in” 
process in which the zinc is exposed 
to intense heat until it assumes the 
color required by the workman. The 


parts covered by the lines of the 
drawing are now rendered impervi- 
ous to the action of nitric acid, into 
a bath of which it is placed and the 
space portions etched away to a 
depth of about three-sixty-fourths of 
an inch. This is the first etch or 
“bite”. It is then removed, the sides 
of the etched lines are protected by 
a resinous powder known as dragon’s 
blood, and a stiff acid-proof ink spe- 
cially prepared, and the plate is again 
immersed and a deeper etch given. 
After three or four bites it is deep 
enough to print from. 

So much for the printing block. 
The production of the drawing is also 
of interest. In many cases it is a 
freehand or mechanical pen drawing, 
but in the case of portraits or sub- 
jects where great accuracy and fidel- 
ity is wished for, the camera again 
enters into the work. While tracing 
paper and the pantograph are some- 
times used, these depend, after all, 
upon human skill of hand for their 
success, and the “salt print’? process 
is usually employed when possible. 

The original mounted photographic 
portrait is re-photographed and en- 
larged, and a print is made upon what 
is known to the trade as “plain salted’ 
paper. It has a good pen surface, 
though the photo-image is not very 
strong, yet plainly discernable. 

It is of a general cool brown color, 
approaching the purple in deep 
shadows. Upon this salt print the 
artist draws the likeness over the 
print, changing tones, shades and 
shadows into lines, according to his 
ability. When the drawing is ready 
the print is immersed in a saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury, 
which bleaches away the photo-tones 
and leaves the black pen drawing in- 
tact upon dead-white paper. This 
drawing is now used as the original 
for the line engraving. 
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PUEBLO OF MISHONGUIRE, MIDDLE MESA. 


OVER WALPI—FIRST MESA, 


By A. C. Vroman. 


The Moki Pueblos 


A. C. 


WELVE miles down Keam’s 
canon, over a road with the 
usual amount of sand, we 
wi} reach the first of the Moki 
mesas, and look in vain, at first, for 
the pueblo. But, finally, we see fig- 
ures moving about on the high point 
six hundred feet above us and then 
we notice that what we at first took 
for the top of the mesa is in fact the 
stone houses of the pueblo. So 
much do the houses look like the 
rocky walls of the mesa itself one 
might pass by and not know that 
three towns were above. 

The Moki Pueblos, seven in num- 
ber, are located in the ancient prov- 
ince of Tusayan of Coronado’s time, 
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now the Moki Reservation, about one 
hundred miles north of Holbrook, 
Arizona. The Moki, or, as they pre- 
fer to be called, “Hopi,” (Hopi mean- 
ing “peaceful,” while Moki, or moqui, 
signifies “dead,” in their language), 
Pueblos, seven in number, are located 
on three separate mesas, or penin- 
sulas, like rocky points running out 
from the high plateaus, about six 
hundred feet in the air, as it were, 
above the valley. On the first, or 
East mesa are three towns,—Walpi, 
Si-chum-o-vi and Tewa, or Hano, as 
the natives call it, with a total popu- 
lation of, perhaps, seven hundred. 
Across the valley, about six miles, is 
the middle or second mesa, with three 
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WALPI, PUEBLO, FROM NORTH. By A. C. Vroman. 


towns,—Mi-shong-ni-vi, She-paul-o-vi 
and She-mo-pavi, with about the same 
total population. Fifteen miles still 
beyond, is the west or third mesa, 
with but one town, Oraibe, the larg- 
est of them all with about seven 
hundred souls; a_ total of about 
twenty-one hundred in the seven 
pueblos. 

Were we asked which of all the 
26 pueblos in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico we considered the most interest- 


ing, it would be either Walpi on the 
first mesa, or Acoma, one of the Rio 
Grande pueblos, of which we will 
have more later. Walpi certainly is 
the pueblo most heard of, on account 
of the snake dance, which, while also 
taking place at four other of the Moki 
pueblos, is not so much “written up,” 
as the Walpi dance. Arriving at 
the foot of the mesa we see a number 
of small adobe houses that the gov- 
ernment has helped the Indians build 


BELLES OF SI-CHUM-O-VI. By A. C. Vroman. 
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with the hope that they would in time 
move down from the top of the wind- 
swept rock above, and in this they 
have succeeded in a measure in do- 
ing. During the summer, while their 
fields of corn are ripening, they come 
down, but when winter comes they 
all return to the mesa, where they 
can be together and attend their 
ceremonial gatherings. During the 
winter months there is nearly always 
some ceremony in progress, some 
lasting as long as eighteen days. 
We call them dances, but they are 
in fact their religious ceremonies, 
and to see the earnest and devout 
look upon their faces during these 
ceremonies one could not question 
their sincerity and their spiritual 
natures. There has been, on the 
part of some of our Indian agents, a 
disposition to prohibit these ceremo- 
nies, but in only a fewinstances has 
force been used, and it is to be hoped 
that we can be tolerant enough of 
other peoples’ religion to allow these 
poor people to keep theirs. We can- 
not convert by force. 

To reach the top of the mesa you 
take one of the three trails on the 
east side, climbing up, and up, until 
your camera begins to weigh a ton 
and you begin to think it would be a 
good thing to have them come down 
from above, and save this climbing 
and packing of everything up to the 
top. Many places are really stair- 
ways, many of them so steep that one 
looks about for something to hold on 
to as you look down some hundred or 
more feet. Every little way you 
meet women with ollas on their heads 
going to the valley for water; per- 
haps next will come a burro or two, 
with a couple of young fellows on 
their backs, or an aged man, apparent- 
ly 70 or 80 years old, with a hundred 
pounds or more of corn or melons, 
or perhaps wood, on his back, a strap 
or a blanket round it reaching over 
the forehead. He passes you with a 
word of welcome, as you stop for a 
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breath. At last you reach the top 
and are greeted by half a dozen or 
more little “souls in bronze,” with 
“Hello,” ‘“How-do,” Quatse,” 
(friend) and their little black eyes 
will watch to see if your hand comes 
out of your pocket with a few pieces 
of candy, which they seem to think 
we always carry. I would advise 
any one contemplating a trip among 
the Indians to lay in a good stock of 
it, as it will make you many friends 
when all else seems to fail. It is 
marvelous how many babies will ap- 
pear when the candy man is around,— 
little copper fellows, without a thread 
on their dirty little bodies. You 
only forgive them for when you re- 
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TRAIL TO PUEBLO OF SHEPANLORI. By A. C. Vroman. 
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WATCHING THE CANDY MAN, ORAIBE, By A. C. Vroman. 


member the climb up that trail, and 
know that every drop of water must 
be brought from the springs at the 
foot of the mesa. Water is to drink, 
not to bathe in, here! We are nota 
little amused at the description by 
one of the estimable school teachers, 
at one of the pueblos. 

Asking the use of so many iron 
washtubs in the storeroom, she said 
they were bath tubs, and that first 
she had to almost hold them in the 
tub, but now, if she had anything 
that she wished them all to be pre- 
sent, she waited until Friday morn- 
ing, bath morning, and that every one 
of them would be on hand. So much 
for water, and a little instruction in 
some of its usefulness. 

You find the Pueblos fairly clean, 
all things considered, yet there is 
naught but the rock to keep clean, 
for the winds and the storms sweep 
all dirt away. 

It is a little more than a mile from 
the gap north of Tewa to the south 
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end of Walpi, and the Mesa is from 
about six feet (near Walpi) to about 
three hundred feet (near Tewa) 
wide. On this rocky point live 
and labor these people, knowing but 
little of the rest of the world, 
few of them ever going far from 
their homes, attending strictly to 
their own business, never quarrel- 
some but, as their name signifies, 
“Hopi,” peaceful people, supporting 
themselves, asking only to be let 
alone. 

The houses are built of stone laid in 
mud mortar, many of them undoubt- 
edly two hundred years old, some of 
them four stories high. The ground- 
floor is seldom used for living pur- 
poses at Walpi, and is more for a 
storeroom for the winter supply of 
corn. 

But we hasten along, making a few 
exposures around the pueblo and try 
to get acquainted with the natives. 
If you are a little patient and do not 
try to hurry matters you will have 
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SNAKE PRIEST, WALPI. 


but little trouble in getting what you 
want. The Indian must always have 
plenty of time to think over anything 
he is todo, and you cannot rush him 
a particle; sit down with him, show 
him the camera inside and out, stand 
on your head (on the ground-glass) 
for him, or anything you want him to 
do, and he will do the same for you. 
One trouble is a lack of background 
if you take the time to improvise 
one. The subject may change his 
mind and your time is wasted. 

Another trouble is the promises of 
the white man. If an Indian promises 
to do a thing he will do it, but we 
promise to send the Indian prints, 
little thinking how difficult it is to 
get them to him, if we are successful 
with the negative. You must arrange 
to send in care of some one whom 
you know will take the trouble to 
take them to the Indian. To break 
your word once, ends it with him. He 
will never overlook it, and this fail- 
ure of some to keep their word has 
made him doubt us all. 

It is much the best way to pay 
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him at the time, and then if your 
negative is satisfactory, send him a 
print, and if you should goa second 
time to the same Pueblo,’ you will 
find one “Quatse,” at least. 

I recall the past summer, sitting 
one evening at Capt. Keams, a young 
Indian kept looking at me, when sud- 
denly he rushed up, put his arm 
around me, and said he was “Ongha,” 
who I remembered five years ago at 
my first visit at the Moki Towns had 
been with me several days. 

The Indian is a sympathetic fellow, 
appreciates kindness and never for- 
gets a friend. I have no liking for 
the man who has been among the 
Indians and says that “all good In- 
dians are dead Indians,’ and for 
those who have never been among 
them, and hold such opinions, a sum- 
mer’s outing among the Pueblos will, 
Iam sure, bring on a change of heart. 
I speak only for the Pueblo Indian, as 
I know nothing of the Plains Indian, 
but have no fear but he will average 
with us in honor and truthfulness. 

Of the Pueblos on the first mesa, 
Tewa, and Si-chum-o-vi are of little 
interest, except that at Tewa is made 
some of the best pottery to be found 
in any of the pueblos. Old Nampaya, 
certainly, is an artist, and some of her 
beautiful wares would adorn any 
house. 

Walpi is full of interest, and one 
can scarcely turn around without see- 
ing a new picture, and you will even 
run out of plates before you have 
gotten around the town. Then the 
people, and the children, there is no 
end of “snap shots,” and such a 
scampering as there is as you turn on 
the Kodak! Little tots hardly large 
enough to walk will run up the lad- 
ders and out of sight in an instant. 
Your candy comes in good use, how- 
ever, and they will soon make friends 
again. 

One becomes as interested in the 
Indian’s manner of life as he is in 
our ways of doing things. The old 
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BASKET MAKER, ORAIBE. By A. C. Vroman. 
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people will try to make themselves 
understood by the sign language, and 
will catch your meaning much quicker 
than you will theirs, in most cases. 
At Walpi the snake dance (of 
which more later) which takes place 
on the odd-numbered years, has made 
this pueblo better known than any of 
the others, but all of the Pueblos on 
the second and third Mesas are very 
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PUEBLO OF MISHONGNIRI — MIDDLE MESA. 


interesting and well worth all the time 
you can give them. 

As to the best time to visit the 
Pueblos, it makes little difference 
except that the winter months are 
cold, the temperature often falling 
below zero. August and September 
are good months and one would be 
very likely to see a number of their 
ceremonies at this time. 


By A. C. Vroman. 
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R. Le Becue 


F one could only peep into the 
houses of a few amateur pho- 
tographers in different parts of 
we} the world, it would be uncom- 
monly amusing, if not profitable, to 
see what use they make of their 
hobby, and in particular to what ex- 
tent the decorations of the house are 
contributed to and improved by their 
work. I have not the Santa-Claus- 
like power of slipping down chimneys 
here, there and everywhere, but I 
have visited at a good many houses 
where at least one member of the 
family pursued the art photographic, 
and I can say with truth that only in 
occasional cases have I found any sat- 
isfactory indications of good work up- 
on the walls, whilst on the other hand 
I can well remember quite a number 
of houses where, owing to the indis- 
criminate and careless manipulations 
and untidy tendencies of the amateur, 
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photography was a distinct disadvant- 
age, not to say a nuisance. One good 
housewife confessed to me, with some 
irritation, that “there was hypo all 
over the house.” That meant, as | 
afterwards learned and suspected at 
the time, there was no dark-room or 


laboratory specially reserved for the ’ 
purpose, and that the photographic 
operations had to be done here or 


there whenever a room could be found 
at liberty. I am quite sure of this, 
if it is at all within the bounds of 
possibility, the photographer ought to 
have a little room somewhere to him- 
self. He will never be very success- 
ful without this convenience, whilst 
on the other hand he is more than 
likely to be adecided nuisance to the 
rest of the household. 

When I began to write these lines 
the necessity for a proper dark room 
accommodation was not in my mind; 
what I intended to call attention to 
in particular was the pictorial oppor- 
tunities presented to the amateur 
photographer, and to lament also the 
limited applications in this direction 
at present. Photographs of the proper 
kind are a distinct acquisition to the 
house, but they must be the right 
sort of subject, printed by a suitable 
process, and framed with good taste. 
The usual silver print on glazed paper 
as an item in the decoration of a house 
is a false and jarring note. The proc- 
esses for making pictures are plati- 
num, carbon, and in a less degree 
bromide, while the mounts for photo- 
graphs are, except in rare cases, dark 
tints, and the frames should be of 
plain wood as quiet as possible : Reed- 
ed natural oak will not do, neither 
will the gaudy composition frames so 
popular in the shops. The plainer 
and simpler the surroundings of the 
picture, the better will it look and the 
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more appropriate to its surroundings. 
Where the picture is not large enough, 
or important enough to have a good 
frame purchased for it, then there is 
a very simple method of preparing it 
for the wall, which is most inexpen- 
sive. I allude to the passepartout 
system of framing, by no means so 
popular as it deserves to be. 

There is another point to which I 
might draw the notice of my readers, 
and it applies particularly for those 
who have no particular ability as 
picture-makers themselves. There 
is a simple process in photography 
known as copying. If they have seen 
any portrait in a book, any picture in 
a magazine, any print not in their 
own possession which they admire, it 
will as a rule be an easy matter to 
copy it by means of the camera, to 
make a print therefrom, and to have 
it framed in the usual manner. The 
system of copying is particularly use- 
ful for portraits of celebrities, literary 
or otherwise, of whom one wishes to 
have replicas hanging upon the wall. 
One does not like to tear a plate out 
of a book, but it can be copied with 
great facility, and if well done the 
copy will be practically indistinguish- 
able from the original. For small 
portraits passepartout mounting is to 
be recommended. It must not be 
forgotten in this connecfion that cer- 
tain pictures are copyright, but there 
are plenty on the other hand which 
are not, and old steel and _ copper- 
plate engravings which usually em- 
bellish the works of poetry and prose 
authors of thirty years ago, and 
earlier, are particularly adapted for 
this method of treatment. 

Turning to another subject, I 
thought the other day I had a new 
and original idea, but meeting a friend 
the same night, I confided in him, 
and found that he also had a notion 
almost precisely similar. We were 
both seeking for some suitable sub- 
ject for a lecture. We both lived in 
factory towns anything but rich in 
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buildings of architectural beauty, 
whilst the country around is largely 
disfigured by factories with tall chim- 
neys, or other ugly excrescences 
which will grow up around large 
manufacturing centres, as for example 
quarries, coal-tips, slag-heaps, etc. 
But we thought that by looking about 
carefully we could find a few build- 
ings old and new, worth a plate, and 
that in the parks and the few remain- 
ing copses and in the less frequented 
suburban lanes, there could still be 
found glimpses of beauty, and we de- 
cided to try what could be done 
towards a lecture with the title, “Pict- 
ures from a Factory Town.” How 
far the idea will be successfully real- 
ized I am not yet ina position to say, 
but I have ventured to record the 
notion here as it might afford a sug 
gestion for others. 

I am often asked what apparatus | 
would recommend a novice to go in 
for,—that is to say what sort of a cam- 
era and what kind of lens. _ It is dif- 
ficult to give advice which will be ap- 
propriate for every individual case, 
but roughly speaking, my ideas are as 
follows, and they are based on the 
varied experiences of twenty years as 
a practical photographer. The best 
kind of camera to get is a plain, sub- 
stantial bellows camera, with bellows 
long enough to admit of a lens of 14 
or 15 inches being employed in the 
case of half-plate, and 10 inches in 
the case of quarter-plate. I recom- 
mend a half-plate camera in prefer- 
ence to any other size. It is large 
enough to enable the elements of a 
picture to be distinctly seen upon the 
focussing screen, and yet not so large 
as to be a serious consideration from 
the point of view of portability. For 
lens, a casket or combination set is 
very much better than one lens only, 
with all the vexatious restrictons it 
imposes. The combination lens con- 
sists of several separate lenses fitting 
into one tube. You can put ina short 
or long focus according to the needs 
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of the subject ; or you can put in two 
lenses, one at each end of the tube, 
to form a rapid rectilinear. Many 
other changes may also be made. As 
to tripod, the three-fold pattern is 
less trouble than a four-fold and oc- 
cupies less length than a two-fold. 
To carry the camera get a rucksack; 
the ordinary kind of bag is much less 
comfortable and convenient. 

The following practical note with 
reference to filling up the pinholes in 
negatives is a method advocated in 
the weekly journal “Photography.” 
Fill up the holes and rub the trans- 
parent spots with retouching medium, 
when it will be found that by using 
a suitable pencil and carefully dotting, 
it is quite a simple matter to match 
the densities, the result defying de- 
tection. A magnifying glass will be 
found useful for this operation. 

The Camera Club of London has 
had an unsatisfactory balance sheet 
for the year, and the committee find 
it necessary to take immediate meas- 
ures. They have proposed, therefore, 
to dissolve the company. A new 
committee is considering the possibil- 
ity of reorganizing the Club, and put- 
ting it upon a more satisfactory basis. 

The death is recorded of Mr. Leon 
Warnerke, whose work in photogra- 
phy is very generally known. He was 
a Russian by birth, but spent a good 
deal of time in England and other 
parts of the continent. He _ experi- 
mented in many directions, and es- 
pecially in regard to the speed of 
plates, and devised a sensitometer, 
which still bears his name. 
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No fewer than six new photo- 
graphic societies have been founded 
during the past month, and_ several 
other new ones are in process of 
formation. 
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PORTRAIT. By Hersert RANDALL. 
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Photographic Exhibits in Public Libraries 


WILLIAM 


E. FOSTER 


[LIBRARIAN OF THE PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY.| 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. By ABRAM MENDENHALL. 


MODERN public library 
building lends itself readily 
to the effective exhibition of 
photographs and other pict- 
ures. Asa specific instance, the ex- 
perience of the Providence Public 
Library may be cited, though it should 
be remembered that the conditions 
here described, are reproduced in one 
way or another, in the library build- 
ings of other cities. 

The new building of the Providence 
Public Library was opened to the 
public in March, 1900, and is a very 
commodious one, containing twenty- 
seven rooms of various kinds (exclu- 
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sive of the stack stories and the base- 
ment rooms), and comprising a total 
area of more than 11,000 square feet. 
The pictures are shown in the lecture 
room, which is a well-lighted room, 
about 41 x 37 feet, at the eastern end 
of the second story, and is entered 
directly from the corridor of the 
upper hall, through double fly-doors. 
Of the four walls of this nearly square 
room, two are provided with book- 
cases, rising seven feet from the floor, 
and having a capacity of about 2,000 
volumes. These two walls are pierced 
by seven large windows, which admit 
the light in a very abundant and very 
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favorable manner, for the other two 
walls which contain the pictures. 

A very effective background for 
the pictures has been chosen, in a 
maroon-colored burlap, admirably har- 
monizing with the mahogany finish of 
the room. This burlap is tightly 
stretched and pasted over a_ board 
backing, the boards being laid up 
“three ply,” since it is found that this 
method very effectually prevents 
them from warping. The burlap 
forms a strip about seven feet high 
from the floor, extending nearly the 
full length of these two sides of the 
room,—about seventy feet in all. On 
one of these walls it is capped by a 
moulded cornice of mahogany, serv- 
ing as a base for the electric lighting. 
The suggestion of burlap, for the pur- 
pose described, is to be credited to 
the Boston Public Library in its art 
room, though the method of applying 
it is somewhat different in the two 
libraries. To the Boston Public Li- 
brary also should be credited the very 
successful method of hanging the 
photographs, most of which are 
mounted, but unframed. 

Eight parallel rows of quarter-inch 
brass rods extend along the entire 
length of both walls, and the photo- 
graphs are hung from the rods, by 
means of the ingenious contrivance 
called “the bull-dog hook.” There is 
a uniform distance of six inches be- 
tween the rods (the lowest one being 
about three feet from the floor); and 
this secures the greatest elasticity in 
arranging and re-arranging the space, 
allotted as it is to pictures which 
are not always of uniform. size. 
In this way, five pictures are some- 
times hung one above another, al- 
though the usual number is three. 
There is scarcely less elasticity and 
economy of space in the horizontal 
arrangement, for the small _ brass 
sockets which hold out the rods at a 
distance of about half an inch from 
the wall, and which occur at inter- 
vals of about six feet, present not the 
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slightest interruption to the picture- 
hooks, which readily slide, either be- 
tween them or over them. The “bull- 
dog” hook, as is well known, is a 
small nickel-plated hook, the upper 
part being curved, and passing over 
the rod, while the lower part clutches 
the top edge of the photograph, at a 
distance of about one inch below the 
rod, after the manner of a clothespin. 
The artificial lighting of the room 
is scarcely less satisfactory than the 
natural lighting. It is chiefly by 
groups of electric lights near the ceil- 
ing, but reinforced, where needed, by 
a series of carving brackets, at fre- 
quent intervals, projecting over the 
cornice, just above the pictures, as 
well as over some of the book-cases. 
This cornice projects a little more 
than eight inches from the wall, while 
the tip of the electric light projects 
seventeen inches. In order to render 
the arrangement of the pictures more 
effective, by classifying and labelling 
them, a narrow frieze (about an inch 
and a half in width) has been pro- 
vided just above the pictures, for in- 
serting labels or descriptive signs. 
The average length of time for 
which each exhibit has been shown is 
three weeks ; and about a dozen have 
thus been provided during the past 
ten months. The photographs have 
included loan collections on Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Amsterdam, Alas- 
ka, the White Mountains, the Alps 
and a notable collection on the islands 
of the Pacific ocean. In the inter- 
vals between these loans opportunity 
has been taken to show some of the 
treasures of the art collection belong- 
ing to the library itself, including re- 
productions from photographs of Co- 
lonial architecture, antique pottery, 
textiles and lace. Most of the loans 
have been supplied through the Li- 
brary Art Club, an organization whose 
admirable facilities deserve to be 
better known. Any library may be- 
come a “member” by the annual pay- 
ment of $5.00; and its collections 
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A CORRIDOR, PROVIDENCE LIBRARY. 


now include a considerable number 
of groups of photographs — selected 
for the most part in Europe, and 
chosen with great skill and _ intelli- 
gence. From the same source were 
loaned the set of original drawings 
for Scribner’s Magazine, a collection 
of exceptional interest. Among the 
loans not received through the Li- 
brary Art Club was the notable col- 
lection of photographs taken in winter 
in the Presidential Range of the 
White Mountains, by Mr. Chester F. 
Stiles and his associates. This was 
visited by many who were familiar 
with the White Mountain region, as 
well as others to whom mountain 
scenery makes a strong appeal. The 
same was true in the case of the Sella 
collection of photographs of the Alps 
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and Caucasus, procured through the 
agency of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, and circulated by the Library 
Art Club. 

Each exhibit has been carefully 
announced to the public, by bulletin- 
boards in the halls and on the outside 
of the building, and also in the col- 
umns of the daily newspapers. As 
the library has a regular weekly de- 
partment in each of these papers, the 
exhibits are of course mentioned there 
from time to time, but in several in- 
stances, in addition to this, special 
articles describing the photographs 
have been prepared and published. 
The exhibit is invariably one which 
comprises not only the views but also 
“the literature of the subject ;” and 
the books occupy the shelves adjacent 
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to the collection of views, with lists 
of references, both printed and writ- 
ten, and can be taken out by any 
reader who wishes. In a conspicu- 
ous place, near the entrance, are 
posted the maps of the region which 
is illustrated. 

As is indicated by the name which 
it bears, this isalecture room, as well 
as an exhibition room; and it is ac- 
cordingly supplied with seats for an 
audience of more than one hundred 
(the seats being movable chairs which 
can be rearranged or taken away en- 
tirely), and also a platform for the 
speaker, an adjustable bookstand for 
large folios, and all necessary appara- 
tus for showing lantern-slides. The 
educational value of exhibits like these 
is very great, not only when used in 
connection with a study club, or class, 
but when showing geographical or art 
subjects which have an intimate con- 
nection with the school studies. In 
the work of the library, the art courses 
of the Rhode Island School of Design 
are closely followed ; and the lace and 
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textile illustrations above referred to 
were exhibited as a part of this co- 
operative work. The practice of 
taking works from the art collections 
owned by the library, consisting of 
loose plates, in order to exhibit them 
more adequately on the walls of such 
a room as this, is one which has been 
followed for many years by the Wor- 
cester Free Public Library with great 
success, and it has almost unlimited 
possibilities. 

Such a room as this may well be 
the chief place in the building for 
exhibiting and caring for pictures, 
yet it should not be the only place. 
Collections of photographs, as the 
permanent property of the library, 
should be classified, stored and con- 
sulted in the art library. Framed 
photographs may also be collected to 
be circulated like books. In the 
work of the children’s library, pho- 
tographs and other pictures are con- 
stantly available for use ; and no one 
can have failed to notice that the in- 
terest in amateur photography is 
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every year becoming more prevalent 
among young people. Among the 
especially interesting sights in the 
children’s library at Providence, 
during the past few months, has been 
an exhibit of* home-made cameras, 
made by boys, together with some of 
the photographs taken with them. 
As stated at the beginning, the 


experience of the Providence Public 
Library is only typical in this fietd, 
but this work with pictures having 
been definitely planned for in the 
construction of the building, it is pos- 
sible that it may possess an unusual 
suggestiveness to other libraries. The 
possibilities of such work will repay 
large expenditure of time and labor. 


PORTRAIT. 
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How to Make Silhouettes 


A. €. 


HE making of silhouettes is a 
most interesting pastime, and 
the following is a description 
of the method used at a recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Camera Club, which was practically 
demonstrated by the author. 

The Club has recently moved into 
new quarters, and the general interest 
exhibited by the guests was most 
gratifying to the members. The 
writer had arranged a long dark tun- 
nel, about 7x 7x 20 feet in size, and 
completely covered with non-reflect- 
ing black paper, so as to prevent 
stray light from entering the cam- 
era. 

Across the end of the tunnel was 
placed a large white screen (about 
8x 10 feet in size.) It was placed in 
an oblique position with the one side 
resting firmly against the end of the 
dark tunnel ; while the light from an 
arc lamp of 6,000 candle-power was 
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thrown upon the white screen, from 
a position without the tunnel. 

The camera was placed at the 
opposite end of the dark tunnel, and 
the subject posed midway between 
the camera and the screen. 

Of course, it is obvious to all pho- 
tographers that the real object pho- 
tographed is the white screen, but 
when anyone poses in front of the 
camera upon such an occasion they 
become a purely black object upon 
the white background, or in other 
words a silhouette. 

Double-coated or  non-halation 
plates were used, snap-shots 
taken with a wide open aperture. 

The silhouettes were a great suc- 
cess, and the Club members enjoyed 
the novel entertainment. Although 
the camera was busy all the evening, 
many were disappointed in not get- 
ting their silhouette for a pleasing 
souvenir. 


ENDYMION. By Herserr A. Hess. 
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MY NIECE. By Franz 
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The problem of zero photography still at- 
tracts attention and the results of some ex- 
periments at the Harvard Observatory in 
Cambridge, Mass., are here described, which 
bear upon the problem. The difference 
between their work and that of Prof. Nipher 
seems to be that whereas the latter develops 
in the light completely, these previous ex- 
periments show the results of . admitting 
light to the developing when it is nearly 
completed. 

Plates were exposed on various subjects 
and development carried on as_ usual. 
Towards the end of the development, light 
was admitted to the dark room and the de- 
velopment finished by light. Reversal took 
place and positives were thus produced. 

In Great Britain, our esteemed contem- 
porary “Photography,” in a recent article 
on this subject by Mr. J. Sterry. cites essen- 
tially the same case. However, the PHoro 
ERA wishes to point out again that in the 
Nipher manipulation the results are pro- 
duced differently from the method above 
quoted, and are therefore a step in advance. 
In the zero photography, all the developing 
is done in the light and the light is curi- 
ously the essential feature in preventing the 
fog. Moreover, Mr. Sterry states that his 
best results were obtained with slow plates ; 
whereas Prof. Nipher has claimed for his 
requirements the isochromatic instantane- 
ous plate, a type of the greatest rapidity. 
The PHoro ERA has had best success by 
using the Nipher manipulations with pyro- 
catechin as a developing agent. With us, 
equally good results came independently of 
plate or film, and the sample negative of a 
printed page appeals to us as the hardest 
test one could make, as it is very difficult to 
print on a fast plate, ordinarily, without los- 
ing contrast, when the negative is of the 
above stated character. Nevertheless, the 
density of the shadows and the clearness of 
the type characters are remarkable 
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In the Phot. Rundschau, 1go00: 253, Dr. 
R. Neuhass describes an attempt to develop 
under somewhat similar conditions. These 
experiments failed with Dr. Neuhass some 
ten years ago, hence his amusing conclusion 
that all hopes on abolition of the dark- 
roomwhich are founded on Prof. Niph- 
er’s communication must therefore be 
groundless. 

The world moves somewhat in ten years ; 
yet a communication from Mr. Douglass, of 
the well-known Lowell Observatory, de- 
scribes some experiments very much like 
the crucible results of the December PHoTo 
ERA as far as 1888, thus antedating the 
work of Mr. Sterry and Dr. Neuhass. To 
Prof. Nipher belongs, we think, the credit 
of using light through the whole develop- 
ment and the fact that the light seems to 
act as a preventive of fogging seems a 
paradox to everyone. In our personal ex- 
perience, we found when slight fog appears, 
approaching the light cleared it. Zero pho- 
tography seems to bend a powerful argu- 
ment towards the physical character of the 
latent image. 

When the reversal takes place in the 
Nipher development, especially where some 
test object is used that has no half-tones, 
like a stencil. we note that the change seems 
to take place first on the edge of the parts 
longest exposed and spreads from thence. If, 
however, the plate is brought nearer thé il- 
lumination we get a clearing effect. Some 
people have argued that the latent image is 
a silver sub-bromide, which, of course, as- 
sumes a loss of bromine. The developer 
reduces the sub-bromide to silver, it is said, 
in proportion to the amount the silver bro- 
mide is reduced to sub-bromide. By de- 
veloping in the light by the Zero method, 
we reduce the silver bromide however, 
and not the sub-bromide. This is an ar- 
gument of the physical nature of the latent 
image, and is against the other theory. 
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Book Notes 


From the press of Wilhelm Knapp in 
Halle, A. S., we receive the Igo issue of 
the Photographischer Notiz-Kalendar, by 
Dr. F. Stolze. Those fortunate readers of 
the PHoto ERA who have mastered the 
kinks of the German language will find this 
a gold mine of information. There are 
tables galore of all sorts which bear on 
matters photographic; the metric system, 
thermometer comparisons, logarithms, etc., 
tables of optical formule, those bearing on 
pure photography, as density ratios, sensi- 
tometer tables and the like; and physical 
and chemical tables of photographic chem- 


istry. These are the great constants of 
photography and are supplemented by com- 
pact directions and receipts, for use in the 
laboratory or in the field. Of interest to 
the Germans, although superfluous to us 
here, is a directory of camera clubs in Ger- 
many proper and Austria-Hungary. 


From R. H. Russell, Publishers, New 
York, we receive a handsome souvenir pub- 
lication of Maude Adams in L’Aiglon. It 
is beautifully embellished with engravings 
which show the possibilities of photography 
as applied to book illustration. 


Among the Clubs 


The New England Lantern Slide Inter- 
change announces that applications for 
membership should be sent to the secre- 
tary, Mr. J. E. Davison, Pawtucket, R.1., 
formerly of the Providence Camera Club. 

Mr. W. L. Underwood, well known in 
this city for his photographs of wild animal 
life, lectures on February 2d, in New York 
before the Camp Fire Club. The title of 
the lecture is “What the Camera can do for 
the Protection of Game.” 


The Boston Camera Club held its annual 
election of officers, and the result of the 
ballot was as follows: President, William 
R. Richards; Vice President, Charles H. 
Currier; Secretary, Chas. Hall Perry: 
Treasurer. Charles H. Chandler. 


Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott, of Philadelphia, 
recently held a loan exhibition, at the rooms 
of the Boston Camera Club which drew 
much attention from his friends and the 
photographic public. 


We have recently had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the set of slides contributed by the 
Portland (Me.) Camera Club, to the New 
England Lantern Slide Interchange. Many 
excellent examples of slide-making are in- 
cluded and the pictorial contributions in- 
clude the beautiful waters of Casco Bay, 
the rocky headland of Cape Elizabeth, and 
the Portland Park system, making a most 
enjoyable evening entertainment and _thor- 
oughly representative synopsis of the at- 
tractions of this delightful city. 
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The Chicago Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers held an interesting loan exhi- 
bition of the work of Herbert A. Hess, 
Clarence H. White and Edmund Stirling 
in the club rooms from January gth to 
January 31st. Among the three men, there 
were two hundred contributions. The ex- 
hibition drew much attention and was 
largely attended. 


Mr. A. E. Fowler, whose work is else- 
where reproduced in this issue, lectured at 
the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass.., 
on January 1oth, under the auspices of the 
Harvard Camera Club. The subject was 
“Great Little Holland,” and the lecture was 
illustrated by over one hundred beautiful 
lantern-slides, the results of a recent camera 
tour through Holland, by Mr. Fowler. The 
story is one replete with interest, and the 
speaker held the attention of his audience 
for over an hour by his graphic description 
of the achievements of the country and its 
people. 


The Camera Section of the Wilkesbarre 
wheelmen announce a photographic Salon 
for the week of Feb. 21, tg01. There will 
be 250 pictures hung, according to the 
selection of the jury, which is composed of 
Mr. J. W. Champney, Mr. A. Walpole 
Craigie and Mr. Charles I. Berg, of the 
Camera Club, New York. All pictures 
must be mounted separately, but not framed, 
and further information will be sent to all 
desiring it by addressing R. S. Kauffman, 
130 So. Main St., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
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“The keen north wind pipes loud ; 
Swift scuds the flying cloud 
Light lies the new failen snow ; 
The ice clad eaves drip slow.” 


In northern latitudes, Feb- 


February. ruary is usually the month 


of ice and snow. The winds sweep 
over the hillsides and plains with re- 
lentless energy, uncovering exquisite 
landscapes in black and white. 

“Its blown snows, flashing cold and keen 

Dead-white, save where some sharp ravine 

‘look shadow, or the somber green 


Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back.” 


There is nothing to compare with 
the frozen hills in symmetry and 
beauty of structure. They are wit- 
nesses to the majesty and skill of the 
Great Architect whose mighty hand 
fashioned them from the bosom of 
nature. 


Dawn ofthe The Puoro Era expedi- 
fees tion to the summit of 

Mt. Washington, on the 
last day of the old year, was originally 
planned in this office, to secure pho- 
tographs, for our readers, of the Dawn 
of the Twentieth Century. While it 
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failed of its original purpose, and 
nearly resulted in a_ tragedy, it 
has obtained widespread publicity 
through the press and is not without 
its value to the photographic world. 
The picture of the last sunrise of the 
Nineteenth Century from Mt. Wash- 
ington, although of sentimental and 
historical value from one standpoint, 
has unexpectedly proved of great 
scientific value. The pictures of the 
“Sun Dogs” in the eastern sky as re- 
corded on the plate and reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue, is a contribu- 
tion to science, as this phenomena is 
momentary and rare. In time, such 
wierd occurrences as the “Spectre of 
the Brocken”’ and many other shad- 
ow effects and halos may yet be re- 
corded photographically by proper 
exposure or apparatus. Color pho- 
tography, too, in the near future, will 
attempt the tints of the wintry sum- 
mits and record their beautiful, pure 
prismatic colors. 


Photo “If we could manage one of 
Miniature. those inimitable prose poems 
on the seasons for which the 
PHOTO ERA was famous before it became 
so dreadfully scientific, we would be happy.” 
— December Photo Miniature. 
It is indeed refreshing to find a 
photographic editor who will be 
happy. But the genial editor of our 
esteemed contemporary who yearns 
for prose poems, as he well knows, 
sighs after the unattainable,—‘the 
poise essential to breathe upon 
the pipes of Pan.” And _ there 
is just a trace of sour grapes in 
his bitter acknowledgment that ‘the 
Puoto Era has become so dreadfully 
scientific of late.” It is true that the 
pace we have set recently is some- 
what rapid. Zero photography, Aerial 
photography, photographing auroras, 
oleomargarine, etc. may well cause 
his head to swim, and fill his soul with 
envy. 
But there is hope for our esteemed 
brother, if only he will copy the 
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Puoro Era, which in originality of 
subject, research and treatment points 
the way tor other photographic mag- 
azines to follow. Meanwhile, there 
is one branch in which we cheerfully 
yield the palm to “Photo Miniature,” 
and that is Ancient History. 

Who made the first tin-type ?”” and 
“What was the evolution of Fox Talbot 
Daguerre ?”’ are, no doubt, questions 
it could answer off-hand, without ref- 
erence to Wilson’s Encyclopedia. 

The story of the early beginnings 
of the American Journal of Photog- 
raphy, in the December issue, is in- 
teresting. While the statement that 
for its purchase “we had invested 
$500 current funds, in a halo of un- 
questioned prestige,” is dramatic in 
the extreme, if only it were true. 
We are sorry to have to deny the 
rumor, because it would seem to indi- 
cate that we had money to burn, and 
Editor Tennant must know that pho- 
tographic journalism, in these days, 
is no Klondike. 

But while the Puoro ERA is not 
in the business of buying halos of any 
description, we have bought and paid 
for an honored and patriotic name, 
and we are proud of our purchase. 
During the years to come we shall 
delight to keep alive in our pages the 
title of “American Journal of Pho- 
tography.”” Recognized everywhere 
as distinctly representative of Ameri- 
can ideas, the thoroughly national 
character of the PHoro has 
made it in reality as well as in name 
The American Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


American It is a curious fact, that an 
School = English Contemporary 
(Photography of London) has been 
the first to discover and point out the 
real issue in the recent controversy 
over the so-called influence of Camera 
Notes and the New American School 
of Photography. “We cannot re- 
frain,”’ it says in its issue of January 3, 
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“from pointing out that, while in ex- 
pensiveness of dress and excellence of 
illustration, Camera Notes leaves all 
other photographic publications far 
behind, the complete want of taste 
and vulgar self-advertisement mani- 
fested in its columns by some of those 
who control it, sink it beneath the 
level of its technical contemporaries 
with which we are acquainted 
Nothing has inflicted a severer blow 
upon the progress of pictorial photog- 
raphy in America than the conduct 
of Camera Notes and its supporters. 
In the minds of the great majority, it 
has led tothe association of the pro- 
duction of the better class of pictorial 
work with the clap-trap methods of 
the travelling mountebank ... As 
friends of the movement which has 
already made the United States the 
most interesting of all countries to the 
pictorial photographer, with a gen- 
uine appreciation of the work of 
Messrs. Steiglitz, Keiley and others, 
we cannot but feel that the aims they 
profess would be nearer accomplish- 
ment had Camera Notes, which is 
supposed to further them, never ap- 
peared.” 

We call attention to the above, be- 
cause these facts were emphasized by 
the PHooro ERA when it first started 
this discussion over a year ago, and 
they have been repeatedly referred to 
by us in these pages ever since. We 
are glad to have been permitted to see 
this fruition of all our hopes, like 
Simeon of old, before saying “Nunc 
dimittis” to the subject. 


Photography Our readers will bear 
Sadie, witness that the special 

aim of the PHoro ERA 
has been, from the start, to develop 
photography in America along edu- 
cational lines. The camera we have 
always held to be a medium for the 
expression of ideas just as is the brush 
and pencil. We believe the time is 
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at hand, when it will be considered 
a part of every right education to 
take pictures successfully. And even 
to-day, photography enters so com- 
pletely into many forms of human 
endeavor, that no man can afford to 
be without some knowledge of the 
rudiments of the art, either for profit 
or for pleasure. 

In order to ascertain how far, if at 
all, photography entered “asa study” 
into the general scheme of American 
education, the following letter was 
recently addressed to the leading 
universities and colleges of the 
country : 

Dear Sir: 

By this mail, we send you a copy of the 
PHotro ERA, the American Journal of Pho- 
tography, which is especially designed to 
promote the interests of photography in 
America along educational lines. 

The editors are desirous of ascertaining 
how far photography AS A sTUDY enters 
into the general scheme of American educa- 
tion. As a practical educator, I take the 
liberty of addressing to you the enclosed 
inquiries and ask for a reply. “hey are 
offered in a spirit not of idle cu’ osity, but 
simply in the interest of progressive educa- 
tional work, which I think will appeal to 
you. 

Will you kindly favor me with an early 
reply to help along the good work, and 
greatly oblige, 

Very respectfully, 
THOMAS H. CuMMINGs, Editor. 


The enclosed inquiries referred to 
above, were as follows :— 


1. Does instruction in photography form 
a part of your curriculum in any way? If 
so, how and to what extent ? 

2. Outside your regular courses of study, 
is there any photographic society among 
your students? If so, what are the qualifi- 
cations for membership, and when was it 
established ? 

3. What in your opinion is the value of 
photography, as applied to modern educa- 
tion? 


Out of just one hundred enquiries 
sent out we have received seventy- 
five replies, most of which are from 
the leading schools of the country. 
They thoroughly endorse the position 
of the PHoro Era on the question of 
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the intimate relationship between 
photography and education. They 
emphasize its technical and scientific 
value, and recognize the camera as 
an invaluable part of laboratory 
equipment. They allow that the stu- 
dent who lacks a knowledge of its 
manipulation deprives himself of a 
most necessary assistant. Yet, owing 
to the overcrowded state of their cur- 
riculum, most of them have been un- 
able, thus far, to establish it as a part 
of their regular course of studies. 

The great universities like Harvard 
and Yale acknowledge that they have 
a large number of enthusiastic pho- 
tographers in the student body, but 
no room for it in the curriculum. 

While the more progressive schools, 
like the Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore ; 
Cornell of New York; West Point ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the State 
Universities of Ohio, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee and Minnesota have all 
adopted it into their regular course 
of studies as part of their curriculum. 

Lack of space prevents us from 
giving in detail the results of this 
inquiry, in this issue. 


Another Camera With the new cent- 

Company. ury comes a new 
camera company, appropriately nam- 
ed the Century Camera Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. J. M. Walmsley, 
the president is well known in cam- 
era circles and has been identified 
with the camera trade for many years. 
The secretary is Mr. Gilbert E. 
Mosher. Mr. Geo. T. MacLaughlin 
will attend to the finances as treas- 
urer. The designing of the new in- 
struments is in the hands of Mr. 
Harvey W. Locke, who has _ had 
much experience in this line and Mr. 
Geo. H. Gould will attend to the de- 
tails of construction. Such a combi- 
nation of talent can hardly fail to 
produce a perfect camera, and the 
Puotro ERA extends to them best 
wishes for success. 
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